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ABSTRACT 

The Oregon University System (OUS) awarded about 3,600 
advanced degrees in the 1999-2000 academic year. This study examined the more 
immediate consequences of earning an advanced degree through a survey of 
degree recipients. The study used a random sampling procedure to meet 92.5% 
confidence intervals for the survey, which consisted of 1,063 telephone 
interviews in spring 2001. Two-thirds of the advanced degree recipients were 
in their 20s and 30s, and 60% were women. Respondents were predominantly 
white (85%). The reasons most often given for getting the degree were 
"personal fulfillment," "learn new job or occupation," and "increase 
potential to earn higher income." Ninety-three percent of respondents were 
working for pay, with 81% full-time employees. Of these, 63% were employed in 
the public sector, 24% in the private sector, 8% in a nonprofit organization, 
and 3% self-employed. The median income for all respondents was $37,300, but 
the income for males was nearly 30% greater than that for females. Eight in 
10 respondents had received some type of financial aid or monetary help to 
attend graduate or professional school. Two-thirds of respondents said that 
the value of their education exceeded the cost and almost half said the value 
was greater than they expected. (Contains 18 figures.) (SLD) 
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I. Executive Summary 



The Status of the 1999-00 Advanced Degree Recipients: One Year Later 

The Oregon University System awarded nearly 15,000 degrees and certificates in 1999-00. Of 
these, nearly 10,000 were bachelor’s degrees and slightly more than 3,600 were advanced 
degrees (i.e., 3,068 master’s, 225 professional, and 327 doctoral degrees). 

The Oregon University System (OUS) contracted with the University of Oregon’s Oregon 
Survey Research Laboratory (OSRL) to conduct a study of the more immediate consequences of 
earning an advanced degree from one of the OUS institutions in 1999-00. The study used a 
random sampling procedure to meet 92.5% confidence intervals for the survey. OSRL 
conducted a total of 1,063 telephone interviews in spring 2001. These interviews averaged 14 
minutes in length and most questions called for respondents to select from fixed-alternatives. 



Findings 

Who was interviewed for this survey? 

Nearly 60% of those interviewed were women and 91% were citizens of the United States. 

Two-thirds of OUS advanced degree recipients in 1999-00 interviewed for the survey were in 
their twenties (32%) and thirties (36%). 

The racial/ethnic composition of the interviewees was predominately white (85%) with 7% 
Asian/Pacific Islander, 3% Hispanic/Latino, 1% Black/ African American, and 1% American 
Indian/ Alaska Native. 

f 

What were their reasons for pursuing an advanced degree? 

The top three most important reasons given for pursing an advanced degree included “personal 
fulfillment” (32%), “learn new job, occupation, or line of work” (13%), and “increase potential 
to earn higher income” (13%). 

What are these advanced degree completers doing one year later? 

Ninety-three percent said they were “working for pay,” with 81% “full-time” and 12% “part- 
time.” Only 1% of those interviewed said they were “unemployed and looking for work.” Of 
those employed, nearly 7 in 10 were employed in Oregon. 

Of those out of the labor force, 3% are “taking classes full-time” and the remaining 3% are 
volunteers, homemakers, retired, or disabled. 

What is their employment by sector? 

Of those employed full- or part-time, 65% were employed in the public sector, 24% in the 
private sector, 8% in a nonprofit organization, and 3% said they were “self-employed.” 
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How many are using multiple languages in the workplace? 

One-quarter of those employed said they use a language other than English on the job. Of those 
who reported using a second language on the job, more than three-quarters were employed by a 
public sector agency (including public schools) and more than half earned advanced degrees in 
education. The majority used Spanish, the most commonly used language in the state after 
English. 

What is the personal in come for graduates one year later? 

The respondents were asked to disclose their level of personal income within ranges. The 
median income for all respondents was $37,300. However, when comparing the median income 
by gender, the median income for the males at $43,800 was nearly 30% greater than the median 
income for females at $34,800. These differences may be attributed, in part, to career choices. 

There are also income differentials by level of educational attainment. Individuals who 
completed master’s degrees in education tended to earn slightly less than those who completed 
master’s degrees in other fields ($35,500 compared to $37,700). Those who earned doctoral 
degrees had median incomes slightly higher than those who earned professional degrees 
($47,200 compared to $45,000) in the first year after completing their degrees. 

How did they finance their education? 

Eight in ten respondents indicated they received some type of financial aid or monetary help to 
attend graduate or professional school. 

Of those who received financial aid, 37% said they received a graduate student assistantship the 
majority of which included a tuition waiver, 32% received financial support or gifts from a 
family member, usually a spouse, and 24% received assistance from an employer (e.g., tuition 
contribution, paid leave to take classes). 

Beyond assistance that does not require repayment, 63% said they “borrowed money, took out a 
loan, or ran up expenses on a credit card” to help pay for graduate or professional school. The 
median amount borrowed by respondents was $15,000. 

In addition, 60% indicated they worked while attending graduate or professional school. 

What are their views on the cost and value of their education? 

Two-thirds of those interviewed said the value of their education “exceeded the cost” and almost 
half said the value of their degree was “greater than they expected.” 

Are they satisfied with the quality of education they received? 

Three-quarters of those interviewed rated highly their graduate or professional education 
experience and would select the same institution again if they had to do it over again. 
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GRADUATE PROFILE 



1999-00 OUS ADVANCED DEGREE RECIPIENTS - ONE YEAR LATER 



Demographics: 

59% Female 
58% 25-35 years old 
85% White 



Labor force status: 

93% Employed (81% full-time) 
1% Unemployed 
3% Taking classes 
3% Other 



Employment: 

69% Oregon 

11% California and Washington 
65% Public sector 
24% Private sector 
49% Education/training occupations 



OUS awarded a total of 3,620 
advanced degrees in 1999-00. 

We interviewed nearly one-third. 



Satisfaction: 

78% Completed degree within time expected 
76% Rated quality hig h (“4” or “5” on 5-point scale) 
74% Would be “repeat customers” 

67% Believed “value of degree exceeded cost” 



Source: OUS Office of Academic Affairs. “The Status of the 1999-00 OUS Advanced Graduates: One Year Later” (12/01), 
Survey of Employment and Satisfaction of Graduates of OUS Institutions, summer 2001 . 
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II. The Status of the 1999-00 Advanced Degree Recipients: One Year Later 



Overview 

This is the sixth report prepared regarding the economic status and satisfaction of graduates of 
institutions in the Oregon University System (OUS). It focuses on advanced degree completers 
in 1999-00 from six to twelve months after completing their degrees. The data were collected 
and analysed by the University of Oregon’s Oregon Survey Research Laboratory (OSRL). 
OSRL conducted telephone interviews of 1,063 graduates for this study. 

OUS began these studies in response to queries from business leaders and policy makers: 

• Are graduates satisfied with the quality of education received? 

• Are OUS graduates employed after receiving their degrees? 

• Is OUS producing enough degrees to meet the workforce needs of Oregon’s changing 
economy? 

These reports are one part of the accountability processes of the OUS. 



Background of OUS Accountability Processes 

The higher education assessment movement in the United States began in the 1980s. In the early 
1990s, the Chancellor’s Office supported two quality assurance initiatives related to setting 
higher undergraduate standards and providing evidence of student learning outcomes — the 
Proficiency-based Admissions Standards System (PASS) and the Oregon Assessment 
Framework (“Framework”). 

Demands to demonstrate undergraduate student learning outcomes as part of institutional and 
programmatic goals and requirements in Oregon came from the Oregon Progress Board and 
regional accreditation agencies. In the mid-1990s, OUS adopted the Framework as a conceptual 
tool for campuses to review their assessment processes. Chancellor’s Office funds supported the 
efforts of OUS campuses to explore new assessment approaches in less developed assessment 
areas. As part of this effort, OUS with the input of campuses, developed a survey to determine if 
OUS graduates were not only successful in attaining their purposes of finding employment or 
continuing one’s formal education, but also satisfied with their educational experiences. 

Shift to Accountability 

The State Board of Higher Education adopted four goals — access, quality, employability, and 
cost effectiveness — that became etched into Oregon law with the passage of Senate Bill 919 by 
the 1997 Oregon Legislative Assembly. This law directed the System to develop performance 
measures and indicators of these four goals. Over the next several years, the identification of 
performance indicators began in earnest and involved the Board, Chancellor, and senior 
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institution administrators (presidents, provosts, administration vice presidents) with the Vice 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs taking the lead. 

Although the list of potential indicators expanded to more than 40 indicators at one point in 
1998, OUS settled on ten key indicators common to all campuses and two indicators unique to 
each campus in 2000. A few of the measures of graduate success envisioned in the Framework 
became performance indicators. And, in so doing, undergraduate assessment became 
incorporated into the accountability process. The focus shifted from assessing exclusively 
undergraduate student performance to assessing institutional performance on a wider range of 
factors. The performance indicators were used to describe performance trends and monitor 
improvements in student performance (e.g., freshmen persistence and six-year graduation rates), 
degrees awarded, graduate success and satisfaction, and research and development funds 
awarded. When used only to describe performance, the stakes for accountability were quite low 
for both the System and individual institutions. 

With the adoption of a new Resource Allocation Model (RAM) in 1999, the use of indicators 
inched toward higher stakes. One of these targeted programs in the RAM was performance 
funding which provided incentives to campuses that improved performance. 

• In the 1999-2001 biennium, $730,000 was set aside for performance funds, which 
represents .12% of the state's contribution of $628 million to the System's Education and 
General program. 

• In the 2001-2003 biennium, $2 million has been set aside for performance funds, which 
represents .30% of the state's contribution of $674 million to the Education and General 
program. 

During the 1990s, accreditation reviews shifted from asking institutions for their plans for 
assessing student progress to requiring information about assessment results. Reviews by the 
Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges in the late 1990s raised a few issues with OUS 
institutions about their lack of assessment efforts tied to the undergraduate curriculum. The 
original goals of the OUS assessment effort were supported and became enforced through these 
external accreditation review processes. The national accountability initiative represents a 
change in the culture of the academy. Traditionally, faculty have made assessments of the work 
of undergraduates on a course-by-course basis. The university transcript is a collection of this 
information. On the other hand, the newer assessments require looking at what is gained from 
the college experience from a more holistic and integrated perspective. 

Focus on Graduate Outcomes 

The performance indicators adopted by the Board of Higher Education included satisfaction of 
graduates with and rating of the educational experience and success of graduates (i.e., either 
employed, enrolled in an advanced degree program, or not working but not looking for 
employment). To gather this information, OUS has relied on surveys of graduates using lists 



